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Why Liberal? 


Tue EDITOR 


“In an inner build-up of which the average American is scarcely 
or not at all aware, Calvinism evolved into an optimist Christiamty, 
with theology open to the interpretative changes of science and 
language, and with predestination watched by the human will, 
Grace manifest in works. There coil the springs of American virtue : 
fortitude with hope.’—G. A. Borgese, “Six Kings,” Atlantic, 
September 1939. 


Some time ago I was visiting a philosopher in Germany whom 
we Americans consider to be one of the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of what is left there of the liberal tradition, the tradi- 
tion which claims such men as Harnack, Troeltsch, and Otto. 
During the course of our conversation I casually referred to my 
host as a liberal. He immediately demurred, saying, “Please do 
not call me a liberal. That word is taboo here. And besides, I 
am not a liberal.” Certain allowances must, of course, be made 
for the fact that the word “liberal” has had a slightly different 
meaning among the Germans than among us. Yet, this man had 
just been speaking to me of his favorable interest in the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom. 

It is not alone in Germany and among the Nazis that we find 
this contempt for the word “liberal.” In America as well as in 
Germany the word has become a sort of whipping post for those 
who would give histrionic evidence of having achieved an al- 
leged spiritual maturity. Some years ago two stalwart liberals, 
even John Bennett and Walter Marshall Horton, attracted wide 
attention by discussing, a little prematurely perhaps, what would 


come “after liberalism.” Today it is difficult to find a magazine 


“in the vanguard” which does not contain some assertion (in a 
tone of finality ) concerning the demise of liberalism. 

Tf liberalism is dead, why should any of us be willing to exert 
: ourselves on behalf of the liberal church? And is not a Journal 
of Liberal Religion at this late date merely a sign of “cultural 
lag”? Of the reported decease of liberalism we want to speak at 
length. But with regard to that question-begging epithet “cultural 
lag” it is sufficient to say that even the sociologists have scrapped 
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it, for the user of it implies that he is familiar with the cultural 
norm by which a lag is measured. Presumably what is meant 
by those who apply the term to liberalism is that liberals today 
are by means of artificial respiration attempting to maintain life 

in a corpse, that is, the critics are pleading for prompt burial, and, 
we might add, without a coroner’s certificate. 

For if liberalism is dead, then, we say: Long live liberalism. As 
will be seen, we would not venture to continue the paraphrase by 
asserting that liberalism can do no wrong. But we do affirm that 
the royal lineage is not dead and will not die. Having once got 
into the world, the liberal spirit will blow where it listeth. It may, 
along with the scientific spirit, be driven under ground but only 
in appearance. We remember that Christianity has from time to 
time been reported dead; and those who have wished to be a little 
more cautious have assured us that its days are numbered. In 
the nineteenth century when the idea of progress was glorified as 
the faith once for all delivered, we were told that “the religion — 
of the future” would leave Christianity behind. Yet even today 
many people persist in avowing critical allegiance to Christianity. 
Indeed, there is irresistible evidence that the Christian religion is 
now waxing rather than waning. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that many of the faithful admit the validity of certain of the _ 
charges that have been brought against Christianity. How is this — 
to be explained? Obviously, by observing that the loyal Christian 
of this sort believes he is retaining the essence of Christianity and 
relinquishing only its accidents. 2 

This question concerning the essence of Christianity is, in the 
technical sense, a modern one. In the form with which we are 
familiar, the question is little more than a century old. It is one 
of the fruits of the scientific spirit. But it has been posed in an 
acute and importunate fashion many times before. One need — 
mention only the names of Paul, Marcion, Augustine, Abelard, — 
Luther, Kant, Schleiermacher, Hegel, and Ritschl to indicate the 
wide variety of approaches and answers to the question, What is 
the essence of Christianity? Each of these names is a symbol of a 
period when Christianity was at a crisis and a turning point. The % 
question repeatedly has been that of determining whether a given — 
element in Christianity was a foundation stone or merely a vestigial . Z 
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organ. But all along, those who have served to keep alive the 
one holy catholic church have acted on the principle, Christianity is 
dead, Long live Christianity. 

Now, we do not wish to confuse the situation by bringing in 
metaphysical swim-bladders in the form of essences or by argu- 
ing from analogy that liberalism’s course will precisely resemble 
that of Christianity. The point rather is that liberalism may, like 
Christianity, also have its apostolic age and acute secularization, 
its reformation and renaissance, its loss and (we should hope 
also) its recovery of proletarian interest. And as it passes through 
these or other phases, the question will ever be posed, What is the 
essence of liberalism? And so it is today. 


In order to answer this question we must, of course, have the 
courage not to over-simplify. A vital liberalism has within it 
tensions, struggle, a dialectic if you will. Indeed, it will be the 
aim of this Journal of Liberal Religion to help make explicit and 
operative these necessary and salutary tensions. With a self- 
denying ordinance which disclaims finality or authoritativeness, 
we venture the following characterization of the essential elements 
of liberalism. 

First, liberalism holds that nothing is complete, and thus noth- 
ing is exempt from criticism. Liberalism itself, as an actuality, is 
patient of this limitation. At best, even our symbols of communi- 
cation are only referends and do not “capsule” reality. _ Stating 
this principle in religious terms, we may say that liberalism pre- 
supposes that revelation is continuous in word, in deed, and in 
nature, that it is not sealed, and that it points always beyond itself. 
Not only is significant novelty both possible and manifest, but 
also significance is itself inchoate and subject to inner tensions of 
peril and opportunity, of self-assertion and dependence. 

Second, liberalism holds that “all relations between men ought 
ideally to rest on mutual free consent and not on coercion.” Obvi- 
ously, this principle cannot be advocated in any strict or absolute 
sense. (As will be stated presently, it presupposes moral obliga- 
tion; moreover, it is in fact operative in institutions which main- 
tain continuity in one way or another with those of a previous 
‘epoch and order.) Education, for example, may be compulsory 


- within the liberal state, if not in the liberal church. All respon- 
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sible liberals recognize the necessity for restrictions on individual 
freedom. Moreover, they recognize that “persuasion” can be per- 
verted into a camouflage for duress. This second principle, like 
the others, can be stated in religious terms in various ways. For 
the sake of brevity, we venture the statement familiar to religious 
liberals: All men are children of one Father. The implication in- 
tended here is that the liberal method of free inquiry is the con- 
ditio sine qua non of both the fullest apprehension of the divine and 
the preservation of the human dignity which comes from our being 
children of one Father. 

Third, being an ethical procedure, that is, purporting to be 
significant for human behavior, liberalism involves the moral 
obligation to direct one’s efforts towards the establishment of 
democratic community. A full definition of the term “community” 
need not be attempted here. It involves, of course, a common 
life which gives rise to the expression of the manifold, creative 
impulses of the human spirit, an expression which presupposes a 
cooperative life impelled by the motives of love and justice. The 
statement of this principle in religious terms implies the other 
principles here adumbrated, and especially the fourth one. It 
will suffice to say here that the moral obligation which makes for 
community rests upon the divine imperative which demands 
mutuality as a condition of existence itself as well as of love and 
justice. And this it is also which makes the rdle of the prophet 
central and indispensable-in liberalism. 

Fourth, liberalism holds that the resources (human and divine) 
which are available for the achievement of meaningful change 


justify an attitude of ultimate optimism. This does not necessarily — 


involve immediate optimism. In religious terms this principle 
may be stated thus: The divine element in reality both demands 


and supports mutuality. Thus the ground of hope is in the pre-_ 


venient and the actual grace of God. 


We may now return to the previous question, Why liberal? — 
And we answer: Because confidence in the principles of liberal-— 


MCN ipa Sy eel Os ae. a ec 


ism is the only effective resistant to ultimate scepticism and de- | 


spair on the one side and to blasphemous claims to authority and : 
suppressions of criticism on the other. These are the enemies of — 
the human spirit whose dangers are threatening today. ?There- 
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fore, it is at these points that the efforts of liberals must be con- 
centrated. And of the two dangers it appears to us that totalitar- 
ianism is the lesser. To be sure, some authoritarians assert that 
the liberal who will not accept a single, divinely inspired book or 
a divinely instituted church or state is deluded by his own pride 
and conceit. But, from the liberal point of view, the most pre- 
tentious pride of all is that of the man who thinks himself capable 
of recognizing infallibility, for he must himself claim to be infal- 
lible in order to identify infallibility. 

Far the more powerful and subtle enemy of liberalism, however, 
is scepticism. Authoritarianism, totalitarianism, fascism today 
grow for the most part out of a scepticism with regard to the actual- 
ity of truth and the possibility of man’s finding it, a scepticism 
which also despairs of man’s bettering the human condition. Thus 
the Barthian sceptic “takes the leap.” Any one who knows the 
younger generation of Barthians in Europe knows that they are 
tired sceptics. The very violence of their assertiveness bespeaks 
an inner uncertainty and a compensation in the form of pseudo- 
certitude. There is nothing a jelly fish wants so much as a rock. 
Scepticism is the real foundation of their pretentious claims to 
divine authority, the avowed foundations being ingeniously sup- 
ported by the superstructure. 

But in the American scene the scepticism which yearns for 
authority is not the imminent danger. Not yet, at least. It is 
rather an indifference to moral values, a cynical anti-intellectual- 
ism, a sophisticated “failure of nerve.” Honesty and courage are 
accounted expensive luxuries inimical to “sood fellowship” and 
“good business.” For evidence of this relaxing of morale we need 
not search far on any side. Many people are too weary even to 
feel moral indignation at the corruption of contemporary munici- 
pal politics, at the treatment of the Chinese by Japan, and at the 
“neutral” American policy which makes this treatment possible. 
We read with well-fed equanimity of the slaughterous “peace-lov- 
ing” penetration of China and Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 

‘But in certain circles there is something more subtly destruc- 
tive than this weakening of moral fibre. As already suggested, it 
_ - manifests itself in religious groups as irrationalism. In sophisti- 
~ cated, “intellectual” circles it masquerades as a discovery of “the 
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myth of the thinking man,” to use a phrase of Thurman Arnold’s. 
It is the triumph of relativism in knowledge, ethics, and esthetics. 
It must be recognized, however, that this relativism has also an 
economic basis. Mr. Malcolm Cowley has been writing of late 
in the New Republic concerning the -“end of the Reasoning Man,” 
an end that has been achieved through the discovery that “much 
of” what the old-fashioned liberal, John Stuart Mill, wrote “re- 
vealed unconscious motivations . . ., or was the result of previous 
conditioning, or represented attitudes and frames of reference 
proper to his own class of highly trained administrators selected 
from the British bourgeoisie.”’ Mr. Cowley uses the phrase “the 
end of Reasoning Man” a little loosely, for he recognizes that the 
domain of reason has been extended and the concept of freedom 
has been enlarged by the new light emanating from the psycholo- 
gists and sociologists who have disclosed the inner and outer 
conditioning factors of human thought and desire. At all events, 
it is in the new relativism which Mr. Cowley has so well depicted 
that we find the mother of our most sophisticated scepticism. 

We see, therefore, that liberalism stands in a middle ground be- 
tween two excesses, each of which is a threat to man’s humanity. 
Thus it is a safeguard against those who on the one side appeal 
to an unconditioned heteronomous authority transcending all rela- 
tivism and against those who on the other side say that think- 
ing is a laryngeal itch twitching up from the unconscious and pro- 
viding only an index of one’s class and vested interests. In short, 
liberalism is the unrelenting critic of all who say that since think- 
ing is an illusion, let us take what suits us. 


It is this sort of scepticism which the (today admittedly sob- 
ered) confidence of liberalism must cure. If this confidence is 
unwarranted, then none of the escapes offered by the cultured de- 
spisers of religious liberalism will be able to save us, and even if 
they should be able to help in the effecting of this cure, it would be 
because they too in the end rely upon the same human nature and 
the same divine resources which have been our help in ages past. 
It would be because they too share in the ultimate optimism of the 


liberal faith, an optimism which in our civilization is the heritage 


from Christianity. 
: (To be continued) 


Leading Protestants Advocate a Federal 
World Government 


VERNON NaAsH 


A successful leader, in the opinion of H. G. Wells, is primarily 
a person with a facility for expressing in precise language what 
the masses have begun to think vaguely. Bertrand Russell has 
suggested that the surest method of predicting shifts in pubtic 
opinion is to study what articulate intellectuals are thinking and 
saying now. If these observations are correct, then the Protestant 
Christian forces of the world are moving toward support of a cam- 
paign for an international system of government. Responsible and 
representative leaders among them have, within the past year, ad- 
vocated a federal world state as the one answer to our imperative 
need for international order under law. 

The ecumenical (universal) conference at Oxford in 1937, after 
a survey of existing international perplexities, declared that “so 
far as the present evil is political the heart. of it is to be found in 
the claim of each nation to be judge in its own cause . . . the abro- 
gation of absolute national sovereignty ...is a duty that the 
Church should urge upon the nations.” A conference of American 
Protestant leaders, called by the department of international jus- 
tice and goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches, carried this 
contention to its logical conclusion in January, 1938, by affirming : 
“Unqualified sovereignty by any section of a world society is mor- 
ally indefensible. Its impracticality is demonstrated by present 
world anarchy. We urge a World Commonweath whose agencies 
of government can alone provide the comprehensively constructive 

answer to the baffling problems of international relations.” 


for a federal world government. In resolutions commending this 
document -to the-attention of the decennial meeting of the Inter- 
: : 
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national Missionary Council at Madras in December, these official 
leaders declared that “the necessity for orderly and just govern- 
ment among nations as well as within them is implicit in the 
Christian world view.” The paper’s introductory paragraph 
affirms: “... law must be substituted for anarchy in world affairs 
and ...in order to make this effective, an international system of 
government is indispensable.” 

What has been happening to prominent Protestant Christians 
in the United States which has led them so far away from tradi- 
tional American attitudes on international affairs? It is not pos- 
sible to cite much authoritative evidence in answer to this question, 
but cogent surmises are possible from a study of religious and 
pacifist literature of recent years and from analyses of the argu- 
mentation in meetings of Christian bodies when questions con- 
cerning international relations were under discussion. We may note 
first a mounting dissatisfaction with the essentially negative charac- 
ter of a mere repudiation of war. Uncompromising conscientious 
objection to the war method has grown enormously among Ameri- 
can Christians ever since the world war. Correspondingly, the con- 
viction has gained strength that pacifism to be morally and intellec- 
tually defensible must have its complementary positive program for 
the effective furthering of the good ends for which men are willing 
to fight. Otherwise peace movements are doomed to relative 
futility. 

Incoherent and well-formulated proposals for “doing some- 
thing” have recently threatened or produced cleavages in virtually 
every type of peace movement. The most manifest difference is 
usually designated as the choice between isolation and collective 
security. The joint-action groups accuse their opponents of uphold- 
ing a do-nothing indifferentism; such neutrality, they assert, is 
morally stultifying. The retort is made that colléctive security as . 
promoted today is simply a device, as Canon “Dick”? Sheppard | 
said, which would make it certain that every war would be a world 
war. And this, declare intransigent pacifists, is the supreme evil — 
and folly ; absolutely anything else is preferable. The growth of that — 
attitude and spirit in one bloc of countries, say the collectivists, 
actually puts a powerful blackmailing weapon in the hands of other — 
nations or group of nations. We must firid some way to stop lies 
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makers of war. If use of their own methods against them is both 
morally and empirically unacceptable, what can we do? No indiyi- 
dual or group has given an answer to that question which has 
been able to win any general approval. The compelling sense of 
necessity for such an answer has developed in intensity with every 
passing month. 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation, oldest and probably most 
influential non-denominational organization which renounces war 
for any purpose whatsoever, stated in the resolutions of its 1938 
national conference that “today’s tragic dilemmas . . . seem to leave 
humanity only a choice between intolerabe evils.” In none of the 
common proposals for joint action by like-minded nations, with 
the possible exception of the program of a British body, “The New 
Commonwealth,” is there provision for making such nations also 
subject to the disciplinary powers they are asked to create. The 
so-called international police may not be used against its establish- 
ers, even though they be guilty of the same offenses as are the 
nations to be coerced. On such grounds, the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation this year uses the “vigilante” figure of speech to be 
noted in several other declarations of similar bodies: 


“Over and beyond questions concerning the folly and. 
iniquity of war, we challenge the moral right of states to 
condemn other states or to attempt to penalize them for 
actions which the condemning groups themselves have 
repeatedly used in the past and which in practice they 
reserve the unqualified right to use in the future if they 
see fit to do so, maintaining huge armaments and insisting 
upon preponderance of armament so as to be able to en- 
force that right. Such so-called disciplinary or quaran- 

- tining measures are simply yigilanteism on an interna- 
tional scale.” 


Virtually every American sect maintains workers in one. or 
tore. foreign lands; the missionary undertakings of the larger 
~ denominations are world-wide. The Christian movement today cuts 
across all national lines and possesses a fellowship which, in the 
language of the Oxford Conference, “is coextensive with the habit- 
: able. globe.” American churches have been most generous: in the 
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promotion and support of this expanding international enterprise, 
yet, strangely, large groups interested in missions or in peace 
perceive no relevance between the two movements. Church officers 
could scarcely fail to perceive it, however, as they travelled widely 
to inspect the work of their-denominations abroad and thus be- 
came intimately acquainted with thé leading Christian nationals of 
other lands. Such nationals also, in increasing numbers, have been 
making the missionary movement reciprocal by coming to Western 
countries to join deputation teams for preaching missions and for 
other types of work among the churches and educational institu- 
tions of the sending countries. The effect of international anarchy 
upon the future spread of the gospel has become quite clear to 
many of us as personal intimacies have revealed the deep hurt, or 
even bitter hate, produced in nationals from a colony or other 


exploited land by the official policies and actions of some one or | 


more of our so-called Christian lands. 

Those who appreciate fully the sheer impossibility of reconciling 
proper missions and power politics have long been struggling, with 
indifferent success, to divorce the missionary undertaking in the 
minds of the nationals of Asia, Africa, and Latin America from 
our political, economic and cultural imperialisms, It has not been 
easy, for things which exist in close juxtaposition are almost cer- 
tain to be identified by the non-reflective or at least assumed to be 
intimately related. To some extent, whatever the motives of the 
missionary, he is inextricably involved. His home, when the family 
is away, at once becomes a miniature world’s fair exhibited by 
the servants to gaping friends and relatives from more isolated 
areas. Chiefly, mission workers have been troubled with the prob- 
lem of keeping their passports from getting in front of their Bibles. 
On the whole, they have succeeded remarkably well but they know 
that the task will become ever more difficult unless something 


happens to check the growth of hyper-nationalism. The issue — 


might long remain submerged, however, if missionaries were per- 
mitted to continue to be only the unwitting or unwilling emissaries 


of imperialism. But overt is one of the major adjectives in the - 
lexicon of dictatorial regimes, and, in the present situations in — 
Germany and the Japanese Empire, churchmen are being given a_ 
preview of what is in store for them everywhere if all BOverHnENE = 


become more and more nationalistic. 
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The Japanese Government has ordered the dissolution of all 
Korean bodies, as such; there must, therefore, be no Korean 
Christian churches, no Korean National Christian Council, 
and so on. These must become integral parts of corresponding 
organizations in Japan. But tens of thousands of patriotic Koreans 
will probably drop their memberships in Christian bodies rather 
than become Japanese Christians. Into no-man’s-land goes Chris- 
tianity. What solution would the reader offer for a dilemma like 
that? One may confidently expect that, as Christians swing into 
an energetic campaign for the establishment of a world govern- 
ment, there will be equal enthusiasm for the inclusion of the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights in the constitution for such a world state. The 
chief tangible result of the 1937 conferences in Oxford and Edin- 
burgh was the creation of a World Council of Churches, whose 
organization is now being completed. An “international-crisis” 
leaflet of the Federal Council of Churches affirmed that a world 
political order is a natural sequence of this ecumenical Christianity. 
The thought of large numbers of Christians all over the world 
would probably be expressed much more precisely if we should 
say that the development of an international government is an 
essential concomitant of the kind of organized universal federation 
of churches now envisaged by Protestants. Without such a political 
world order, every Christian by reason of his international connec- 

_ tions and interests will be suspect to every super-patriot in his own 
homeland. . 

Events of recent years seem to many Christians to confirm the 
fear that absolute national sovereignty tends to develop into 
totalitarianism, and will invariably do so in times of crisis. Can 
: an absolutist political regime and a vital organized Christianity 
" live together? Must Christians either descend into the catacombs 
or help to pull all the chariots of Caesar? The apprehension that 
these are or soon will be the only alternatives again for many 
millions of Christians is causing them to consider questions con- 
cerning the right relations of church and state as they have not 
- done for centuries. 
-- Christian leaders of Britain and America have very close re 
lations and each group is therefore much influenced by the other. 
The Archbishop of York is the organizing chairman of the new 
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World Council of Churches and is probably the one person com- 
parable to Dr. Mott in his leadership among Protestants of the 
world. A letter to theLondon Times from the Archbishop of York 
on July 15, 1938 contained the following sentences: “There can 
be no true reign of international law without an international or 
federal government. It is, I am convinced, perfectly true that the 
root evil is unlimited national sovereignty ... We fear the pressure 
of the Dictators is turning our policy away from this goal .. . in 
the direction of complete acquiescence in national sovereignty and 
consequent international anarchy.” Both the exigencies of the 
present world situation and concern for the very existence of a 
universal Christianity thus unite to point these churchmen toward 
a coordinate federal world state as the one agency (save martyr- 
dom) by which national sovereignty can be effectively qualified 
and checked. 

The wide and prolonged discussion of the problem of the “have” 
and “have-not” nations has inflamed a live nerve of sensitive 
Christians. They find no adequate ethical answer to the assertion — 
of certain nations that a frozen status quo is merely a scheme to 
protect those who have already “gotten theirs.’’ Our self-righteous 
disavowals of imperialistic intentions do not include any adequate 
attempts to disgorge the fruits of past thievery. The set-ups 
generally are of course too complex to make many cases of resti- 
tution feasible. What we can do is to make the resources of the 
entire world available on a reasonably equitable basis to all human- 
ity. Unless we are thus willing to organize the entire world, and 
soon, we may lose all we have in a world cataclysm. Even now we 
are compelled to spend a stupendous portion of what we have 
unproductively in attempted safeguarding of the rest. It is one — 
of the essential parts of Christian faith to believe that we should — 
actually gain over what we have now, rather than lose, if the world 
order were established on a basis of all for one and one for all. 

Such opinions and sentiments, if they are not to be dissipated _ 
into abstractions and generalities, require a concrete and specific- 
ally elaborated plan of action. This was forthcoming in February | 
when Harpers issued a book, Union Now, written by Clarence — 
K. Streit, long a distinguished foreign correspondent of leading 
American newspapers, for almost a decade the Geneva represen ¥ 
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tative of the New York Times. The reception of this volume has 
been literally amazing. The American edition is now in its tenth 
printing. For weeks after its publication in Britain by Jonathan 
Cape, it was a non-fiction best-seller in London. A French edition 
came out soon after, and a Swedish translation is off the presses. 
Typical comments upon it are these: President E. H. Wilkins 
of Oberlin in a Christian Century review, ‘I believe this to be 
the most significant book yet to appear in this dark twentieth 
century of ours.” Lionel Curtis, one of the founders of the Union 
of South Africa and author of The Commonwealth of God, ex- 
claimed, “The most important book to appear in my memory.” 
Manley Hudson, one of the judges in the World Court, declared, 
“Tt deserves the same kind of reception as that given to The 
Federalist.’”” The lead editorial in the April issue of Fortune was 
devoted to powerful support of the proposal (reprinted almost in 
full in the June issue of the Readers Digest.) 

Soon after the book’s appearance national movements were or- 
ganized in Great Britain and France to promote its objectives, 
sponsored by Lothian, Curtis, Wickham Steed, formerly editor of 
the London Times, and others of international reputation. The 
London correspondent of the book-review section of the New York 
Times noted the formation of “Federal Union” and speculated 
whether the publication of a book by an American author had ever 
before led to the creation of a British political organization. Local 
groups to support the idea have sprung up spontaneously in all 
parts of America; these are now being united into a national 
movement by a committee which includes President Wilkins, 
President Aydelotte of Swarthmore, Russell Davenport, managing 
editor of Fortune, H. S. Dennison and others. The author has 
presented his plan on each of the national radio chains and has 
debated its merits on the three major radio forums. He travelled 
20,000 miles within the United States between March 1 and 


August 1, responding to calls for a personal presentation of the 


|= 


| "project to all types of public meetings. 


In Union Now Streit drew upon his experience at Geneva 


and upon the record of the League and the succession of inter- 


national conferences which have been held since the world war 
to make a compelling case in concrete terms for the immediate 
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necessity of world government.. He demonstrates beyond cavil 
how every other possible recourse has been thoroughly tried in 
the last twenty years and world conditions have grown steadily 
worse. The one tenable and acceptable middle ground between a 
too weak league and an all-powerful super-state is seen to be a 
world federal union, built upon a constitution very similar to that 
of the United States. Facing the virtual certainty that an attempt 
to secure universal adherence to such a world constitution would 
delay indefinitely the creation of a world government when swift- 
ness of action is of the essence if the world is to be saved from the 
cataclysm of another general war, he proposes that those who can 
and will unite do so now under an instrument which leaves the 
door wide open to all others as soon as they qualify under two 
very simple conditions for admission. He notes further that gov- 
ernments render the services for which governments are instituted 
among men only if they exist with the free consent of the governed. ~ 
In the search for a natural nucleus of a democratic world govern- 
ment he comes upon the startling fact that there are fifteen of 
the oldest and most stable nations among which no one has been 
at war with any one of the others in more than a century. Every 
one of them operates under fundamental charters of individual 
liberty corresponding to our American Bill of Rights. 


He therefore proposes that these fifteen—the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, — 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Ireland, Union of 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand—shall unite now to 
form a Great Federal Union, inviting those others to join them in — 
the world constitutional convention which they are willing to have 
associated with them in such an undertaking and which consent 
to do so. The two conditions of admission are: each nation must 
guarantee effectively to every citizen full freedom of expression 
—those basic and inalienable rights of free speech, press, assembly, 
religion, and petition, without which individual lives have no true — 
meaning, dignity or worth. Second, such a people must choose — 
by free popular vote to enter the world federal union. 7 

This multi-national government would be granted authority and 
and power in five phases of life only—citizenship rights, defense. 
trade, currency, and communications. Such a Great Republic must _ 
guarantee basic individual rights to all citizens of the Union. 


= 
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Military establishments of all kinds must be completely under 
the control of the Union, which would assume responsibility for 
the defense of all territory within it. All present inter-national 
trade among members of the Union would become the domestic 
customs-free trade of the new Union. The end of the present world 
monetary war would be consummated by the establishment of a 
single, stable currency. The Union must be given sufficient 
regulatory power over all means of inter-national communication 
that there will always be the freest possible interchange of informa- 
tion and opinion among citizens of the Union at all times. 

Misgivings or opposition have been expressed to the program 
of the “Inter-democracy Federal Unionists,” especially within 
pacifist and religious circles, along three main lines. There is ob- 
jection to the provision for defense forces. An absolutist consci- 
entious objector will, of course, properly remain such against 
service in and support of World Union armies, navies and air 
forces. Others will note that the proposed constitution in Unton 
Now provides for the same coercive relationship between the 
Great Republic and its constituent nation-states as exists between 
the national government of the United States and the govern- 
ments of the forty-eight states; in other words, none. Enforce- 
ment of Union laws would be universally upon individuals ; if one 
objects to this, then he must logically disapprove of his own 
local, state and national governments. It should be borne in 
mind that no government has survived long in history which did 
not have power to enforce its decrees. 

The second criticism arises from aversion to any proposition 
which does not embrace all the nations and peoples of earth. Those 
who are convinced that this condition is so important that the in- 
auguration of any world government must wait for universal ad- 
herence will be unable to help advance the program of the inter- 

democracy federal unionists. These unionists would welcome as 
much as anyone such an all-inclusive world government; they 
simply are certain that union now of free peoples constitutes the 
most practical first step to that end, creating a nucleus of world 
| government which would grow peaceably and swiftly into that 
world commonwealth for which all are eager, and that it is a 
| step with incomparably the best prospects of adoption in time 
| to avert world cataclysm. 


officially urged its members “to take a special interest in this movement.” 
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Finally, there is apprehension that a uniting of “the Democ- 
racies” alone would simply form a bloc with all the recurring evils 
to which alliances have always been heir. There is failure here 
to distinguish properly between what is involved in a union and 
any variety of league. It has already been noted that the union 
would be wide open to new admissions. The most vital fact, in 
my judgment, is that the peoples of the fifteen democratic nations, 
once they had shifted important parts of the sovereign rights and 
duties of their nation-states to a new common state and had dis- 
solved all imperialistic ventures of their nation-states by placing 
colonial territories under the control of the Union government 
until such time as they were found to be admissible as equals, 
would by such actions create an entirely new atmosphere both 
among themselves and within the world so that the danger of — 
worse aggressions (which may be a remote possibility) would be 
reduced to a minimum. 


Space does not permit of adequate treatment of any of these 
criticisms. They are dealt with thoroughly in the book, Union 
Now.} 

Historically minded religionists are somewhat immune to the 
effect of mere epithets about their alleged utopian idealism. They — 
have seen pragmatic judgments of the experts concerning the de- — 
sirability of many human institutions trail long after moral con- 
demnations, as in the cases of chattel and wage slaveries. What 
else than a major venture of vision and faith has the entire — 
Christian undertaking been for two milleniums? Yet it can 
scarcely be said to have failed to secure worth-while tangible re- — 
sults. Even if it is going to take that long again to substitute — 
right-and reason for might and brutality in the relations among — 
peoples, the desired end will be more quickly reached if we insist 
constantly upon a swearing off rather than a tapering off in the — 
drunken madness of international anarchy. Thus argue some — 
leading American churchmen and, as we have seen, they are on — 
their way. F 


— 


*Anyone who desires further information or wishes to participate in the $ 
movement to bring its basic proposals to fruition should communicate with 


‘the headquarters of the national organizing committee, Inter-democracy 


Federal Unionists, 445 West 23rd street, New York City. A Union Now 
Bulletin is issued by it. The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice has 7 


The Nature of Evil' 


CLARENCE R. SKINNER 


What is evil? Turning to Webster for a commonly accepted 
definition of the term, we find the following: “Having qualities 
tending to injury and mischief; having a nature or properties 
which tend to badness; not good; worthless or deleterious .. . 
having or exhibiting bad moral qualities . . . producing or threat- 
ening pain, sorrow, distress, injury or calamity.” Accepting the 
above, we see that the question is a very broad one, . . . so broad, 
indeed, that it is inescapably connected with human life. It is 
inconceivable that a person could live even to adolescence with- 
out seeing evil, hearing evil, speaking evil, experiencing evil in 
some or all of its manifold forms. It sometimes attacks us before 
we are born, as in the case of some genetic or communicable dis- 
ease. It often lies in wait in our homes to confront us the mo- 
ment we are ushered into the world, as in the case of malnutrition 
and bad environment. It dogs us as we trudge off to school, we 
face it when we start to play in our community. As we mature 
we meet it in ever-widening circles as in business, politics, and 
social life. Finally, we meet it in the form of untimely death. 

Evil is that which prevents our fulfilling our best selves, whether 
it be outward circumstance or inward condition. It is that which 
‘weakens or destroys our ability to live good, useful, healthful lives. 
No wonder that man has always focused his attention upon such 
a universal and serious problem. 

What is its nature? 

The following questions should be examined before we can 
give anything like an adequate answer. 

Is evil positive or negative? 

Is it constructive or destructive? 

Is it strong or weak? 

Is it permanent or temporary? 

Is it fundamental or incidental ? 

Is evil positive or negative? There are some writers, tender- 
minded and leaning toward the sunny side, who maintain that as 


The ensuing article is a chapter from a book, Human N ature and the 
ture of Evil, which is to be published shortly by the Universalist ‘Pub- 
hing House, Boston, Mass. 
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darkness is the absence of light, so evil is merely the absence of 
good. In that way they dispose of wrong as a kind of vacuum 
which is not yet filled, a negative which cannot stand the on- 
slaught of the positive. Is not ignorance the absence of knowl- 
edge? Will not truth put ignorance to flight? Is not poverty 
the absence of sufficient income to sustain a decent standard of 
life, and when that income is acquired does not poverty auto- 
matically disappear? The same argument applies to all phases 
of evil. It actually exists, just as darkness exists, but it 1s over- 
come when the positive good is introduced into the situation. 


Much truth inheres in this contention. Selfishness is a lack 
of other-regarding; war is a lack of peace, and when anger is 
present love is absent. This does not seem, however, to be the 
whole truth. There is a sense in which the good can likewise be 
called negative. Peace is often mistaken for an absence of hos- 
tilities whereas its real nature is rooted in a positive condition of 
mind and society. The good man is often spoken of as one who 

does not break the commandments, but that is a travesty on the 
real nature of righteousness and justice. 


So it is with evil. An angry man is not simply one who lacks 
self-control. He has something positive which is doing things © 
to his own inner life and to those within the orbit of his influence. 
War does not exist simply because we do not have an armistice, 
but because of the chauvinism and will-to-power of peoples, and — 
because of their determination to find an outlet for trade and an 
inlet for goods. The passions of sex and avarice are far from be- 
ing a vacuum. They are strong and impelling emotions which — 
when out of control, lead men to sensuousness and exploitation. 


When love comes into life it is true that hate vanishes for the — 
two cannot occupy the same space simultaneously. Unfortunately, — 
however, when hate arises love is driven out of life. Has not — 
hate a positive, aggressive force which must be recognized as a 
psychophysical reality whose influence can actually be measured _ 
by instruments in the psychological laboratory ? 


= 


For years it has been the custom to preach on “The Expulsive- 
Power of a Great Affection.” The truth needs trumpeting from — - 
the house-tops. But alas! we must also recognize the expulsive. :: 
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power of a great anger or of a covetous wish. A man possessed of 
passion has little room for quietness and confidence. 

The same law holds regarding other forms of evil such as dis- 
ease. It is true that germs often fail to destroy a man if he 
has good habits and if he has built up a positive, vibrant health 
of mind and body, but the germs are not negative. They are await- 
ing their opportunity and they rush in the moment they are able 
to gain a foothold. A study of a colony of microbes does not bear 
out the view that they are the absence of health, nor does cancer 
fit into a negative category. Its very deadliness consists in the 
fact that body cells suddenly begin to proliferate and strangle nor- 
mal physiological operation. In confronting evil, man must recog- 
nize that he is dealing with an active enemy which, it is true, can 
often be overcome with good, but which is not in itself always a 
negative. Its character depends upon the variety, the person and 
the situation. 

Is it constructive or destructive? 

Another argument frequently advanced in regard to the nature 
of evil is that it is wholly destructive. It can smash to pieces, but 
it can never build. In its trail are broken homes, broken lives, 
broken faith, but after the wreck there is no power to heal and 
reconstruct. For that we must turn to some form of good which 
alone has the genius for uniting the shattered fragments of life. 
- This would seem to be largely true. Rage, jealousy, pain, pov- 
erty and crime usually leave persons or communities impotent 
and frustrated after they have had their sway. They are exhausting, 

‘draining the individual or the group of the energies required for 
normal living. Passions may rage furiously, emotions may lash 
like waves in a storm, but afterward they become spent forces. 
Suffering and misery slowly grind the courage out of human 
_ personality; and if continued long enough without release, beat 
the senses and the spirit into hopeless dullness. 


“turns to even those who have been given up. The intelligence of the 


only when evil has left the field. 
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In order to see the whole truth, however, we must take excep- 
tion to the above generalization. Does not avarice invent and build 
means to achieve its ends? Can it not lay its plans and step by 
step move relentessly to acquisition? Cannot warmongers build 
airplanes and fortifications, can they not even increase the produc- 
tion of food-stuffs and clothing? Cannot those who lust for power 
build principalities? Cannot the political corrupitionist create a 
ward machine of henchmen who do his bidding? Sometimes out of 
the shambles of war we hear a strain of music which pulses with 
unearthly beauty, and out of the mud of trenches comes a poem 
nostalgic of heaven. 

It may be said in answer to the above that these constructive 
enterprises are really not built by evil, but rather that evil em- 
ploys the constructive powers of good for its own nefarious pur- 
poses. Or again, as in the case of music and poetry,—these are 
the creations of the basic goodness in the human heart rebelling 
against the horrors and ugliness of wanton blood-shed. 

In formulating our program for the remedy of evil it makes 
a difference whether we see it as purely destructive, or whether it 
is envisioned as capable of building a greater house for itself, and 
greater engines for future destruction. 

Is it powerful or weak? 

There is a belief that if wrong is confronted with all the might 
of right it will crumple and fall. The devil dares not look on the 
face of God. Fear flees to outer darkness if we but bring it up to 
the light of consciousness and turn the full force of faith upon 
it. Dishonesty cannot stand the gaze of an honest man. Look a liar 
in the eye and he will slowly back down. All error withers before 
the strong assertions of science. Let the forces of righteousness 
and justice gird up their loins, buckle on the breastplate and sword 
of the spirit, and all the slimy, sneaking spirits of evil will steal 
away to their hiding places. The good will prevail! 

It tenses our muscles to believe it, but when we study evils 
in the concrete we find it not always so. Innocent men have gone 
to the gallows despite the truth which was spoken with their last 
breath. Gentle and trustful persons have been deceived and crushed 
by men who had no respect for the good. How many times drugs” 
and alcohol have won their fight against persons of fine physique 
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and superior intelligence. Innumerable ambitious youths eager to 
render some high service to justice and humanity have gone down 
in the despair of slums and unemployment. 

Has evil no real power when it can do these things? Has not 
each one of us seen the honest man begging bread and the knave 
delighting himself in fatness? The share croppers driven from the 
flimsy shanties, the fruit pickers gathering their grapes of wrath— 
these know that evil has power to crush body, mind and soul. 

Is the good always beaten by the bad? Obviously not. Is not 
the victory of sin often but a prelude to the victory of goodness? 
Obviously so. Is not the wrong righted in eternity, and thus the 
scales tipped to the side of truth? We do not know, but we are 
certain that not all evil is weak, it does not inevitably cower be- 
fore what is upright, it can smash to pieces the fairest dream of 
man and trample love under the heel. 

Is evil powerful or weak? It depends upon the concrete issue, 
the time element and the social situation. 

Is it permanent or temporary? 

This question is vital, for no matter how effective evil may be 
we can surely take heart if we find that it does not last forever. 
Men are willing to die for honor and freedom, not expecting them 
to be won in their day and generation, but “betting their lives” 
that eventually faithlessness and slavery will go down to defeat. 

Many of the most generous deeds in our long history have been 
motivated by the firm conviction that sorrow may last through 
the night but joy cometh in the morning. The immediate prospect 
for any particular reform may be dark indeed, but in the long 
view wrongs may be righted and ancient wrong toppled from its 
throne. Evil is temporary, but “the eternal right” triumphs in the 
end. : 

Others are sustained and comforted by no such high hope. They 
see physical suffering as the law of life. Moral evil has existed from 

the beginning of time. Does man behave in this twentieth cen- 
| tury as if it had diminished? Sociologists at Harvard University 
| point out the alleged fact that wars have increased with growing 
wealth and civilization. Henry George, one of our most original 
and stimulating thinkers, presented us with the paradox that pov- 
erty was increasing with progress, and today we are presented with 
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the contradiction that men who mine coal have to steal it to keep 
themselves warm, and farmers who raise cotton cannot afford the 
clothes which are made from the cotton. The curve of death from 
typhoid and diptheria goes down, but the curve for cancer and 
heart disease goes up. 

How can we believe that evil is temporary—a mere passing 
phase—when such conditions exist in a world which has at last 
achieved the mechanical devices for preventing them? Evils change 
their shape and color but that does not disguise their reality. Old 
evils are conquered but new ones spring into being to take their 
place. The white army takes one sector while the black takes 
another. We pass laws against old forms of crime but new crimes 
flourish when new conditions arise from the dynamic of our per- 
sonal and social lives. 

Where lies the truth? We cannot say with assurance, because 
we cannot foretell the future on earth nor penetrate the sealed 
mystery of eternity. Taking the past as a guide, trusting that we 
can learn something from history and that the main tendencies 
of life are to continue, we are forced to say that evil in some form 
seems destined to exist on this old earth as long as man remains. 
What may happen in another kind of existence would or could 
alter our prognostication entirely. Is there an eternal Hell as many 
of the great have thought? Then evil is permanent indeed. Is there 
to be a progressive spiritualization of our race until we have 
refined away the dross of our weaknesses and passions? If so, that 
also profoundly alters our whole view of life. 

Is it fundamental or incidental ? 

This leads us straight to the heart of the problem. All judgment 
hangs upon our answer to this riddle. Is it something basic,— 
as inherent in human nature as reflex, instinct, or desire,—or is 
it:perhaps something which arises out of the circumstances of our 
existence? Is it conceivable that evil is alterable, separable —_ 
something which will yield to treatment,—a reality which can be © 
investigated, understood, and finally kept within bounds of human — 
control? Is man innately pugnacious, sinful, base? Or is he in-— 
nately decent, law-abiding, and answee to the apply of moral 
standards? 

Perhaps some will say that this question has been. ane ae 
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when we pronounced the word permanent. If evil is to endure then 

it must be basic. We demur from that statement. Many things 

may endure without being basic. It is conceivable that the appen- 
_ dix may cling to our intestines as long as we exist, but that is by 
- no means synonomous with declaring it to be fundamental to 
human beings. Perhaps hair and toe nails will remain on the 
human body, but they are not basic. We can conceive life func- 
tioning normally without them. 

The comparison is merely suggestive, but the point is real. There 
are vital differences between the permanent and that which is 
basic. At this point we have an unhesitating reply from the tradi- 
tional or orthodox theologian. Yes! Evil is at the core of our 
humanity. Man is lost because of it. Yet ever our Barthian holds 
out hope of salvation. The mercy of God stands reaching, yearn- 
ing, to take sinful man by the hand and guide him home. Is sin, 
then, so basic that it cannot be conceived as separable from man? 
Not separable by man’s own act, but saved from it by God’s will? 

What can the liberal say? 

Let us make an analogy which is always inadequate, but which 
is often the nearest approach to proof that we can reach. 


Let us take the view of certain physiologists who see no reason 
why we should not eventually gain control of disease. It does not 
prophesy the victory over death, but it is already prolonging life 
and every year the normal expectancy increases. If everyone could 
live to the full span of his years physiological evil would be elimin- 
ated. Instantly the thought of the reader leaps forward to objec- 
tions. What of accidents, excesses, human stupidity? Are they 
answerable to regimen and education? Or are they inherent in the 
stuff of human nature? 

_ We can point to innumerable persons who have avoided acci- 
dents, whose lives have been moderate, and who have met the 
perplexing problems of civilization with kindness and intelligence. 
‘Is there no hope for humanity when we see these lives? Do not 
“such persons, by their successful adaptations, prove the potential- 
ities of our nature? 
Evil is not synonomous with lack of perfection. The fact that 
‘our nature is “human” does not disprove the implied point that 
it can be basically good. Undoubtedly the best people are far 
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from ideal. Undoubtedly they have known evil, but is their evil 
so fundamental, so all-embracing that in the nature of things it 
cannot be conceived as something amenable to intelligence, ethics 
and religion? 

In this chapter we have -fecused our attention on “all the ills 
our flesh is heir to” and the reader may now be ready to give up 
the ghost. If this is the nature of the bad, if it is so positive, pow- 
erful and permanent, then why not surrender? The answer is that 
good is likewise positive, constructive, powerful and, moreover, 
basic. 

The writer has honestly wracked his brains to think of one 
single evil which has not at some time or place been overcome. 
Old age and death have not been conquered, but in this essay 
they are not considered bad when they are not accompanied with 
undue pain and when they are not premature. Certain disasters 
of nature are inevitable; but choose any example of wrong or 
sin you will and we can match it with an example of its defeat. 
We cannot say how many wars have been prevented, but we know 
there have been many. Psychoses are gradually yielding to new 
treatments. Men have risen from poverty, squalor and vice to ade- 
quacy and decency. There is a club for those who have been cured 
of cancer. Criminals and drunkards have been converted. Broken 
homes have been mended, avarice has been checked, and, while 
selflessness has not been achieved, there are people whose lives are 
largely devotion. This does not imply that all evils have been over- 
come in any one time or place, but it does imply that separately they — 
have yielded to the power of truth and right. 

It is the writer’s contention, that, while we must be realistic 
about the existence and nature of evil, we must likewise be realistic 
about the existence and nature of the good. Any true understand- 
ing of love and justice must reveal their enduring power. 


What Does Labor Want? 
MARSHALL E. DIMock 


In Pullman cars, business men’s clubs, country post offices and 
corner taverns—indeed, wherever topics of the day receive an air- 
ing—people are asking: “What does labor want?” Sometimes the 
question is discussed casually, merely to make conversation, while 
at other times it is attacked with great passion, as though life it- 
self depended upon the answer. 


To be sure, no one person should presume to know categorically 
what labor does want, but the question is so important that despite 
the danger of being considered presumptuous, individuals from 
widely differing walks of life need to discuss it as frequently as oc- 
casion permits. Our American institutions, let it never be for- 
gotten, are built upon mutual education and universal assent. 


What has happened to make people ask searching questions 
about labor’s aims and objectives? The answer is clear. In a 
relatively short time the ranks of organized labor have almost 
trebled ; company unions have been outlawed (on paper at least), 
and collective bargaining has made great gains; industries have 
been organized which were once thought unorganizable; a floor for 
wages and a ceiling for hours is being created; and child labor is 
prohibited in important segments of our economic structure. In 
the conference room and in the legislative halls, organized labor 
has been outstandingly successful. 

If these gains are to endure, however, public opinion must be 
much better informed on the necessity and legitimacy of organized 
labor’s aggressive program than I for one think it is at the present 
time. We still talk about labor as though it were a soulless object 
or an abstract symbol. It used to be said that labor is a commodity. 
We have outgrown that concept. But in its place we find influential 
public opinion referring to labor activity characteristically as “trou- 
ble,” “organized selfishness,” “subversive un-American activity.” 
I have known prominent businessmen whose fairness and prac- 
ticality I have very much admired, refer to labor en masse in just 
“these terms. They say these things when they are with other busi- 
~ nessmen. When later I have talked with them in the quietness of 
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their offices they have invariably spoken in much more human and 
understanding terms. They discard their symbolism and become 
realistic. 


4 


If we are to work out a sensible, democratic solution of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor, we must learn to think of labor in 
terms of underlying realities rather than in terms of symbols— 
whether the symbol be the neutral one of a commodity or the other- 
worldly one of a horned devil. 

What does labor want? As I see it, labor does not want any- 
thing special or peculiar ; it merely wants the same thing that every- 
body else is seeking whether they be called businessmen, farmers, 
professional people, or savants. Men from widely different walks 
of life have given expression to this basic truth. Thus, for exam- 


ple, we find one of the most outstanding businessmen Boston has ~ 


ever produced observing as follows: “Labor could not and did 


not act like a commodity. It acted like human beings. It acted, in — 


fact, from much the same motives with which employers acted, and 
not even the most dismal economist supposed that employers were 
commodities.” 


The same idea was expressed even more graphically a year or 
so ago by the American workers’ delegate to the International La- — 
bour Organization conference in Geneva. Labor, he said, is but — 
a group term for working people. They have the same desires as — 
everyone else, that is, to earn a decent living for their families in — 
self-respecting circumstances at jobs which are meaningful. And — 
keep constantly in mind, he added, that our fundamental social — 


problems can be solved only by viewing labor as a “mass move- — 


ment of individuals with the same sort of hopes and feelings and — 
needs” as everyone else. I am convinced that this is the funda- — 
mental point of departure for all thinking and program-planning in — 


the field of industrial relations. 


it, 


In order to understand what labor wants and why tensions exist | i 


today, it is necessary to view the labor movement both historically 


and in comparison with developments in other countries. The his- 
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tory of the older industrial countries shows that just to the ex- 

tent that technology replaces manual labor, that tools are owned 

by investors rather than by workmen, that aggregations of capital 
and management supersede the simple, individually-owned form 
of business enterprise, just to this extent may organized labor be 
expected to form itself into compact defensive-offensive organiza- 
tions for the purpose of bargaining collectively with employers and 
holding out for its fair share of the national income. In our mod- 
ern industrial world, labor has no alternative than to form itself 
into organized groups if it is to be on a parity with large employ- 
ers in collective bargaining. 

It is well recognized by all competent observers that the Amer- 
ican labor movement until recently was about 20 years behind 
corresponding labor movements, such as that of Great Britain, 
in securing recognition for its legitimate social and economic aims. 
It is a tribute to the perspective, Americanism, and sense of humor 
of American businessmen that the adjustments of the last few years 
have been accompanied with no more bitterness and warping of 
points of view than there has been. More American businessmen 
than is commonly supposed, are reasonable, open-minded, recon- 
ciled to change. I recall particularly the words of a Philadelphia 
executive whom I visited in the course of a study of large corpora- 
tions. “Eventually,” he said, “all business will be under collective 
bargaining. Then there will be no more talk about a closed shop, 
as it won’t matter. This has long been true in England where 
employers now take it for granted.” 

This, then, is the historical explanation. A second, to which I 
now turn, is of a different sort, but, as you will see, it is closely 


related to the foregoing. 


III. 


I have already said that men in labor organizations want sub- 
stantially the same things that the rest of us want. Applying this 
to the American scene, there emerges a second basic proposition 
‘which is a corollary of the first: American laboring men seek the 
| things that America and Americans strive for. When, therefore, 
‘our national values place emphasis upon the dignity of the in- 
’ dividual, organized labor assumes that its members will be given 
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the same consideration; when in our scheme of values we as a 
people assume that a rich and fertile land should produce a con- 
stantly improving standard of living, American workers take it~ 
for granted that they will get their just desserts; when our ideol- 
ogy emphasizes individual responsibility and initiative, it is en- 
tirely natural that American laboring men should take this posi- 
tion with reference to their work and their government. In short, 
American workers want what we Americans as a whole want, 
nothing more and nothing less. 

- I do not see how any honest person can seriously contend that 
the American labor movement is alien and subversive. I attach a 
good deal of weight to the ideas of an economist friend of mine who, 
in explaining the labor activities of recent years, remarks: “Labor- 
ing men are ruled by ideas which have swept across the country. 
They believe they are entitled to more than they get and that they 
can get it. Labor will never be satisfied with status, a fixed posi- 
tion among the social classes. You cannot force the rank and file 
into standard patterns. Organized labor has been caught up in ~ 
the onward march of ideas.” 

Men in groups attempt to adjust themselves to new situations. 
Now, for the words “men in groups,” simply substitute the word ’ 
“labor” and this is what you get: labor attempts to adjust itself 
to new situations. It is a well known truth of social psychology 
that men are happy only when geared into the prevailing thought 
and standards of the age. In terms of the adjustment we are con- 
sidering this means that so long as we in America emphasize prop- — 
erty, individualism, and progress, American labor may be expected — 
to strive ceaselessly for the same goals. It is because of this fact 
that~executives who have the large perspective realize that the - 
worry and uneasiness which organizing activities sometimes cause — 
them should be borne with that fundamental sense of confidence ; 
which is part of our tradition, because they realize that the activ-_ - 
ities which occur in their own particular plants are merely part 
of a larger program of adjustment to the pee structure of - 
our industrial society. . ee 

Let us push our thinking forward into some concrete applica: 
tions. Assuming that labor’s aims are simply a reflection .of the 
larger values of our civilization, that men in groups attempt to 
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adjust. themselves to new situations and that the unprecedented 
unionization of recent years is largely due to a delayed reaction 
which occurred much earlier in other countries, what then may 
be said of the duties and responsibilities which devolve upon the 
executive of a particular business? 

From the standpoint of industrial relations the basic problem 
of management is to discover evidences and causes of maladjust- 
ment. These may be social, organizational, or psychological. (A 
great deal of what is labeled psychological might better be called 
social. ) 


Administrative organisms, like social ones, produce “cultures.” 
Man’s harmonious relationship to his culture is the most important 
problem both of labor economics and of the individual man. What 
does labor want? To be geared into the culture of our time. This 
means security, a chance to rise, good wages, everything that is 
considered right and proper in the thought of our age and society. 


Among social psychologists who have attempted to study labor’s 
attitudes and desires in a careful fashion there is almost unanimous 
agreement that security is a universal demand. However, this is 
one of those cases in which the argument is-true up to a certain 
point but thereafter, if pushed too far, becomes untrue. Security 
means different things to different people. True, most men want 
steady work; but mere security and holding the same job would 
not satisfy the man who wants to get ahead. Further, few people 
would care to hold the same job if they knew that the pay were 
going to be periodically cut. The implications of the security slogan, 
however, become really objectionable when it is interpreted as 
‘meaning a “frozen” industrial structure in which the masses are 
led to understand that they must give up hope of constantly bet- 
tering the average lot. When the term “security” takes on this 
‘connotation it is virtually indistinguishable from class stratifica- 

tion. . 
; The worker wants to have a hand in determining how his secur- 
‘ity is to be attained. In Germany, of course, the worker has secur- 
ity, but it is the same type of security that the slave had. 


__ Even among workers to whom drab routine is bearable, or even 


a 


rhythmic and requiring little effort and no thought, there are cer- 
ain common desires which all of us have because we are human 
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beings and because we live in the American scene. We all want more 
income, we all want a certain minimum of security, we all want 
recognition and encouragement. With reference to this last point 
the Western Electric experiments are illuminating because they 
show that human consideration and respect are basic to everything 
else. 


EVe 


I know from having talked extensively with employers that one 
of their great concerns when one assumes that organized labor will 
demand more and more, is that labor will “interfere” with man- 
agement. Of all the factors which must be worked out over a_ 
considerable period of time, none is of greater potential signifi- 
cance than this. It is a matter, first of all, of defining what is 
meant by “share the management” and thereafter of educating 
both sides with reference to what can and should be done. 


Executives are naturally jealous of their traditional right to 
organize, coordinate, and direct all parts of their enterprise with- — 
out let or hindrance, except insofar as a board of directors or some 
other authority chooses the goals and establishes the limits of dis- 
cretion. But when labor people talk about labor’s right to an in-— 
creased share in management they contemplate something which 
is quite different from the division of authority at the top. Most 
workers want cooperation rather than power. They want to be 
sure that they are not being exploited and that the corporation is 
not receiving exorbitant profits. 

Industrial relations, therefore, are ultimately a matter of educat- — 
ing each side with reference to the viewpoints and problems of the 
other. No one has stated this more clearly than that astute stu-_ 
dent of our economic system, Louis D. Brandeis. In his testimony — 
before the U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations in 1914, this — 
keen observer of human nature and social organization said: “I_ 
think the main mistake that the employers have made has been a 
failure to acquire understanding of the conditions and facts con-— 
cerning labor. There has been ignorance in this respect on the — 
part of the employers—ignorance due in large part to lack of — 
imagination. Employers have not been able to think themselves — 
into the labor position.” 
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Then, turning to the other side of the picture, Mr. Brandeis 
added: “What the employer needs most is to have proper repre- 
sentatives of labor understand the problems of his business; how 
serious they are, how great is the chance of losing money, how 
relatively small is the chance of making large profits, and how great 
is the percentage of failures.” It is a source of great satisfaction 
to all of us, I am sure, that so much progress has been made in 
the direction pointed to by Louis D. Brandeis since he offered his 
sound advice in 1914. 

American workers are the most efficient in the world. They are 
hard workers and essentially individualists. I think it is also true 
that to a greater extent than in any other country perhaps, Amer- 
ican labor is essentially fair. Many will disagree with me, of 
course, and say that labor leaders are frequently unfair, visionary, 
impractical. But laboring men are close to realities, and when 
given the facts they can be trusted to come out with the right con- 
clusion and to do the thing that is fair in at least as large a per- 
centage of cases as would a group of employers. 

It is also charged that there are “racketeers” among labor lead- 
ers; but when one investigates this one discovers that the number 
is very small indeed and is without question proportionately less 
than the number of businessmen who have abused their trusts in 
a way which is unacceptable to our standards of morality. You also 
hear it said that some union organizers seem to be interested 

_ primarily in extending their own dominion, making a more im- 
portant position for themselves; but have you ever talked with a 
candid businessman or a frank government official who did not ad- 

mit that aggrandizement is a universal trait of leaders and organ- 

_ izations of all kinds? 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not attempting to justify or to 
condone the mistakes that labor leaders and labor unions have 

made and still continue to make. There is no question that in the 
labor movement, as in the management of large business enter- 


i = 
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| perce we need a stronger sense of institutional trusteeship and a 


- more uniform level of individual competence. 
: - There is no question in my mind that labor will become more 
_ responsible and turn increasingly to internal improvements as more 


and more the militancy which has been necessary in order to secure 


Rie 
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its just claims passes from the scene. The question of how to im- 
prove responsible leadership is a very complex one and there is 
danger of oversimplifying it. However, as one important factor 
which needs to be kept constantly in mind, I would suggest a 
point which Robert Watt, one-of labor’s leaders, has made: “Man- 
agement can determine the sort of leadership which labor pro- 
vides because it determines whether we must plead our cause by 
force or by reason. Give us conference-table discussion of honest 
issues and you will get that type of leadership. If you give us 
the Mohawk Valley formula, you will get militant unions with 
fighting leaders. You cannot breed respect and confidence by the 
stool pigeon and labor spy. Every union which you smash by 
force and deceit will be succeeded by a tougher, harder union ready 
to match itself against your tactics.” 


NV: 


Organized labor is merely a group name for other human beings 
like you and me, irrespective of our occupation or our place in 
society. This being the case, labor wants what all of us in Amer- 
ica want. It is gregarious and fraternal; it is human nature for 
it to organize. It wants to sit around a conference table and talk 
things over with employers. It feels that only in this way can it 
get its just share of what it produces and render the contribution 
to the enterprise which it is capable of delivering. It wants every- 
one, including management, to recognize the dignity of the work- 
er’s task. The ultimate values which guide and inspire American 
labor are the values which constitute the pulling power of us all. 
Labor insists that as individuals and as a group, it be assured an 
opportunity to grow, to improve. Labor wants a basic minimum 
of security. It wants to be geared into the culture of our time. 
It wants to be educated and to be permitted to educate. It wants 
that form of power which grows out of cooperation rather than — 
domination. 


Some Implications of George Herbert Mead’s 
Social Psychology for Theology 


JoHN BRoGDEN 


Professor Mead belonged to an ancient and honorable line of 
philosophers who have seen no marked cleavage between philoso- 
phy and science and have made notable contributions in both 
fields. Mead’s scientific interests found expression in social psy- 
chology, and his achievements in this field found fruitful applica- 
tion in the solution of many problems in the wider field of philoso- 
phy. 

Evolutionary theory focused the attention of scientists and 
philosophers on the developmental changes taking place in nature, 
in contrast to the previously almost all-pervading influence of 
mathematics and physics in their indications of structural con- 
stancy. The data upon which evolutionary hypotheses rested, posed 
new problems as to the emergence of mind and values, or in other 
words, of intelligent and valuational behaviour, in nature. Mead 
could find no satisfactory answer to these problems in the 
psychologies of the day, and early in his career he set out to dis- 
cover how mind appeared in the natural history of the conduct of 
biological organisms. 

Mead considered that the failure of the social psychologies of 
the day to give an adequate explanation of how mind and self 
arose within conduct lay in the assumption of an antecedently 
existing mind or self in order to get the process going, and in a 
failure to isolate the mechanism which effects the genesis of mind 
and self in the social process. Mead thought the basic act to be 
a social act, an act that involved “. . . the cooperation of more than 
one individual, and whose object as defined by the act... is a 
social object. I mean by a social object one that answers to all 
parts of the complex act, though these parts are found in the con- 
duct of different individuals.” 

Mead analyzed the futilities and fallacies that have dogged the 
efforts that begin with individuals and then seek to develop a 


_ theory as to how they got together and formed a society. We have 


an excellent illustration of this procedure in the social contract 


theory of society, where thinking and talking humans get together 
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and initiate a community. Thinking and talking humans are thus 
assumed prior to the setting up of the society, and no mechanism 
is indicated to account for the appearance of thought and lan- 
guage. Yet, just as in evolutionary theory living organisms 
emerge from processes already going on in nature without the 
intervention of any outside agent; so also do individuals arise 
within a social process that was already going on prior to their 
appearance upon the scene. Hence it is wrong to say that indi- 
viduals come first and the community later, since individuals al- 
ways arise in a social process, which is the community. The 
minimum requirement for reproduction and early nutrition 
amongst mammals necessitates a social act involving two organ- — 
isms. Mead sought the key to the social process in the principles 
of its organization. 


In the case of the complex societies that are found amongst _ 
the insects, such as the bee hive and the ant hill, Mead considers z 
the principle of organization to be that of physiological differen- 
tiation. The queen bee or ant has enormously developed powers ~ 
of reproduction, while there is a corresponding degeneration of 
these powers on the part of the other members of the community. — 
The warriors are so specialized physiologicaily that they cannot * 
feed themselves and have to be fed by the workers, and so on. — 
No evidence has so far been discovered amongst insects that points — 
to any form of communication which might be the basis of such 
complex organizations. In these instances we have a social process 
in which, through physiological differentiation, certain organisms 
develop into what we might call social organs, which function 
for the group in reproduction, fighting or working. Here, as in 
other-cases, it is impossible to begin with individuals and construct 
a society from them, for the specialized insect organisms arise out 
of the processes of the bee hive or the ant hill. The workers de- 
termine by an appropriate diet which larvae may develop into 
queens, soldiers or workers. 


Amongst mammals, on the sub-human level, we find that i 
cooperative acts of reproduction and early nutrition depend in 
the main upon physiological differentiation. In some cases we 
have amongst these mammals the beginnings of the family group 
In the case of the herd we have a loose aggregation ‘of animals. 


i sai TY \ . slay & 
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The movement of one animal in the process of grazing becomes 
a stimulus to the movement of another. One member of the 
herd becomes uneasy when it finds itself at some distance from 
its fellows. The herd may huddle for defence, or combine for 
attack, but reproduction and early nutrition are not dependent 
‘upon the herding, nor does any principle from a rudimentary 
family group determine the structure of the herd. 


Mead also considers that a rudimentary form of the gesture 
arises within the cooperative acts of reproduction and early nutri- 
tion. The gesture is an early phase or fragment of an act to which 
adjustment is made on the part of another individual in the social 
process of behaviour. The gesture develops in the cooperation 
and conflict of organism with organism and is illustrated in Mead’s 
famous example of the conversation of gestures in a dog fight. 
The attack by one dog results in a readjustment on the part of 
the other, a further readjustment on the part of the first, and 
so on to the end of the fight. Success depends largely on the 
ability of either dog to readjust quickly to the hostile behaviour 
of the other, by picking out the earliest noticeable phase in the 
response of the other. An early phase of the hostile act of the 
one dog is the gesture to the other dog, and the latter’s response 
to it is the meaning of that gesture. Similarly an early phase of 
the response of the other dog becomes a gesture to the first dog, 
and the latter’s response is the meaning of that gesture. Hence 
meaning is objectively there in the overt behaviour of the fight- 
ing dogs. There is no evidence that a dog consciously picks out 
the gesture of another and then plans an appropriate mode of 
response. The conversation takes place more on the level of 
what we loosely call instinctive behaviour. We have a similar 
situation in human behaviour in the case of the duel, but in this 

case the meaning of the gestures in the interplay of thrust and 
parry may be internalized in reflective thinking and issue in 
_ planned or purposive behaviour. 

At this point it might be well to relate Mead’s treatment of 
behaviour to that of Watson. Mead considered his own psychol- 
ogy as behaviouristic, in that his approach to experience was 
through conduct ; it is social, in that he was particularly interested 
in the conditions under which social experience goes on. He was 
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keenly aware of the failure of Watson to explain the significant 
symbol and its elaboration into language in terms of stimulus 
and response. He was well aware that much of our conduct can 
be explained in terms of the conditioned response, such as the 
conditioning of soldiers to obey the word of command, While 
this might explain the subsequent’ behaviour of the soldiers as 
members of the army, it certainly fails as an adequate explana- 
tion of the behaviour of those who planned the discipline and the 
ends that it might serve. Similarly, while stimulus and response 
might explain the conditioning of the rat, it falls short of explain- 
ing the planning and contriving Watson—Watson as reflective 
thinker—who conditioned the rat. An attempt to do so would 
seem .to involve an infinite regress, that of a super-Watson con- 


ditioning Watson, and so on. Watson failed to appreciate the — 


two-way operation of the vocal gesture in language and in his 
theory and practice stayed very much on the level of the conver- 
sation of gestures previously mentioned. In speaking of the two- 
way operation of the vocal gesture we refer to the fact that a per- 
son in addressing another through the medium of language, also 
addresses himself and tends to call out implicitly in himself the 
same response that he calls out explicitly in the other. 

Mead also considered that Watson, in abstracting the individ- 
ual segment of the act from the basic social act, had over simpli- 


fied the problem, and that in dismissing from consideration all of 


the private experiences of the individual, he had ruled out of the 
field of psychology data that are peculiarly human with which 
an adequate psychology, or some other science, must deal. Nat- 
ural processes do not cease at the skin of the individual, since 
he is-as much a part of nature as any other object. Hence the 
distinction between much of our inner experience, as contrasted 


with the experience of outside objects, is private as over against — 


public, and not as Watson thought, subjective as over against | 


objective. Mead accordingly began with the public social act and 
worked from there to the inner or private processes in the indi- 
vidual. : 


. We are now in a position to consider Mead’s analysis of the 
principle of organization in human society. In the case of the 
‘sexes, and to a minor degree in parent and child forms, we have 
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in common. with the insects some physiological differentiations. 
With the exception of these we are physiologically alike. Much 
of our conduct rests upon the same basis as the conversation of 
gestures in the dog fight. Sometimes we descend to the level of 
the stampeding herd, as in the case of the mob. But in our pecu- 
liarly human conduct we enter into a new principle of social organ- 
ization which comes with the emergence of language. 


We have seen that in the dog fight, the adaptive response of 
the one to the gesture of the other, is the meaning of that ges- 
ture, and that it is further related to the result of the social act, 
the dog fight itself. The meanings of the gestures are thus oper- 
ationally and overtly there in the process of the dog fight. Here 
we have communication through gestures which is unconscious. 
In human society communication through a conversation of ges- 
tures has developed into a conscious communication by means of 

the vocal gesture becoming a significant symbol. When an organ- 
ism by means of the vocal gesture addresses itself at the same time 
that it addresses another, and calls out implicitly in itself the same 
response that it calls out in the other, then the vocal gesture has 
become a significant symbol. The vocal gesture takes on this 
unique function because we hear our own voices as Others hear 
them. With the development of significant symbols and their 
elaboration into language we have the emergence of self and mind 
within the social process. Thus mind, or reflective intelligence, 
appears in our experience as the internalization of meanings that 
are already objectively present in our relations with physical and 
social objects whenever we present them symbolically to ourselves 
by means of significant symbols. Through language symbols we 
can call out in ourselves the organized responses which the com- 
munity might be expected to make to our own responses, and 
thus make our conduct more effective than the costly and ran- 
dom method of trial and error which prevails amongst animals. 


Let us note that language arises out of a system of gestural 
communication in a social process which was already going on 
_ prior to its appearance on the scene. The language symbol not 

only enables the organism using it to call out in itself a response 
| similar to that which it calls out in the other; but to pick out and 
z to hold on ‘té the meanings that are already there in’ the social 
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process. It enlarges the memory and becomes a vehicle for the 
transmission of culture, a function that is much enhanced when 
a literature is developed. Thus it reacts creatively back into the 
social process from which it arose and is a major factor in the 
difference between civilized-and primitive societies. 

That phase of the social process to which we want to draw 
particular attention, is that in which, through the use of the vocal 
gesture as a significant symbol, the organism becomes conscious 
of itself as an object, or in other words becomes a self. Through 
its ability to call out in and to indicate to itself the responses of 
others, it can rehearse its own role as over against the responses 
of the others, through the use of language symbols in reflective 
thought. 

Mead traces the development of the self through the experi- 
ence of the infant to the life of maturity. The child does not 
come into the world with a self. The self arises in the social 
process in which he is implicated from birth. The infant makes 
adjustments to the parents, and these adjustments become habit 
patterns through conditioning, before he is conscious of what he 
is doing. Little children talk to themselves in various roles and 
play at being policemen, parents, soldiers, Indians, or such other 
characters as may have come within their experience. Through 
the use of the vocal gesture the child thus calls out in himself the 
roles that he assumes in his play. At first this tends to be naive 
and uncritical. The child may say that he is hidden when he is 
not. Any stick will do for a horse. Later on he really hides him- 
self and wants something more horse-like than a stick. 


In the organized game the child has to be able and ready to 
take the roles of all the other players. These different réles 
have a definite relationship to each other, which corresponds to 
the organization of the game and which is expressed in the rules 
of the game. In the case of play the child passes indifferently — 
from one role to the other according to his fancy. He lacks a — 
unity of self. While this accounts for much of the charm of child- — 
hood, it also reminds us that we cannot count on the child for 
consistent behaviour. When he participates in the organized game — 
he assumes a responsibility for his part in it. He must learn, as 
we say, to play- the game. - Each member of the team thus: be- 
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comes a generalized actor-manager, in which role he directs, ap- 
plauds, and criticizes his own actions as well as those of the other 
players. The same process is continued in all of the other groups 
in which the child finds himself and is further generalized into a 
wider unity. The organized community which gives the indi- 
vidual his sense of unity Mead calls the generalized other. The 
generalized other can be present in the individual in so far as he 
can call out in himself the organized attitudes of the community 
to which he belongs. Such a community or group may so widen 
through the development of the individual as to take in all rational 
beings. This is achieved by the scientist when through taking the 
role of the generalized other he brings his new scientific hypothesis 
into harmony with the world of scientific discourse and its experi- 
mental test. 

In conclusion we may say that the importance of Mead’s con- 
tributions lies in the success achieved in accounting for the ap- 
pearance of the mind and self within the natural history of con- 
duct. This we believe he has done through the isolation of the 
vocal gesture, as a significant symbol, as the mechanism involved 
in the appearance of the self and mind in the social process. Self 
and mind thus emerge with the development of language. Lan- 
guage appears with the development of the vocal gesture into 
the significant symbol. The vocal gesture introduces a complexity 
into a gestural system of communication similar to the unconscious 
conversation of gestures in lower biological organisms. Thus 
Mead does not have to posit a pre-existing mind to get the human 
social process going, nor to introduce a transcendental or super- 
natural agent to account for its appearance on the evolutionary 
scene. 

Space does not permit of further treatment of Mead’s social 
psychology, which is set forth in detail in a posthumous volume, 
Mind, Self, and Society, compiled from student notes on his course 
in Social Psychology and edited by one of his colleagues at the 
University of Chicago. The concepts developed there find further 
elaboration in the field of philosophy in The Philosophy of the Act 
and The Philosophy of the Present. ; . 

- Mead’s contributions in social psychology have important im- 
"plications in the field of organized religion. We have space to 
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indicate very briefly some of these in regard to the concepts of 
the soul and god. 

In so far as Mead has been successful in tracing the develop- 
ment of the self in the natural history of conduct, he has also 
been successful in tracing the-natural history of the soul. Here 
we believe Mead has brought for the first time all of the phases 
of the soul, its origin, its nature, its intellectual and valuational 
aspects, within the field of a naturalistic philosophy. We have 
traced the development of communication from the level of the 
conversation of gestures, through the vocal gesture by means of 
which the organism affects itself as it affects others, to the devel- 
opment of the significant symbol, where in calling out implicitly 
in itself the response it calls out in the other, the organism becomes 
an object to itself, and the self or soul arises. This portrays the 
soul as a process whose structure is the organization of the atti- 
tudes of the group out of which it appears. With the discovery 
of the socio-biological processes necessary for the appearance of 
the soul, the older notion of a subtle substance which comes at 
birth and leaves at death, becomes as untenable as did the notion 
of phlogiston in the field of physics when molecular processes re- 
vealed the conditions necessary for the experience of heat. Of 
far greater moment to us are the possibilities in the control of the — 
development of the soul which Mead’s discovery of the relevant 
means or mechanism should make possible in the future. The — 
possibilities here should be at least as great as those provided in 
physics when the molecular theory displaced that of phlogiston. 


All of the attitudes of others that are organized and taken over 
into_one’s self, both specific and generalized, constitute the part of — 
the self that Mead calls the “me.” So far, this has been empha- 
sized in our treatment of the development of the self, but if this 
were all that there was to the self, it could at best only reflect 
what was already there in society, and there would be no oppor- ~ 
tunity for creativity. For Mead, the complete self contains both a — 
“me” and an “I.” The “I” represents the principle of action and — 
of impulse. The individual play of a member of the baseball nine E 
represents the action of the impulsive “I” as over against the or- 
ganized game in the “me.” The result of the action is unpredict- — 
able as over against the more stable organization of the game. It 
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may be a brilliant play or it may be a fumble. The “T’’ may chal- 
lenge the organization of the game present in the “me” as unjust 
and initiate an improvement. Hence the soul may not only in- 
grow or internalize the social process but may also become a cre- 
ative center in social reconstruction. Many of us fail adequately 
to ingrow the social process, all of us modify it slightly for bet- 
ter or for worse, a few of us, such as the great leader and the 
genius, change it in greater degree for the better. 

In “the generalized other’ which is the presence of the organ- 
ized community in the attitudes of the individual, we have the 
source of the origin of the gods of the great cultural religions. 
With the changing of cultures we have the drama of the birth 
and death of the gods. When the generalized other represents 
the organized life of a narrow group, the god shares in the same 
limitations. When the generalized other is reconstructed and uni- 
versalized in terms of family affection, as in the case of Jesus, 
then we have a new god struggling for birth in a community striv- 
ing to base itself on such a universal. Many of us might prefer 
to speak in terms of social ideals, but if we recognize the gods 
as the personalized social ideals of cultural groups, then we can 
intelligently share the fellowship of those who may express their 
:deals in terms whose connotations we can only thus partly accept. 
In the generalized other of the scientist we have the truth function 
at its maximum achievement of universality at the present time. 
When the truth function shall have assimilated to itself ethical 
and esthetic values in a more universal form, then we may well 
have the emergence of a generalized other which may be the 
promise of the democratic way of life for all mankind. 


In these closing pages I have indicated all too briefly and sketch- 
ily some of my own reactions to Mead’s contributions. For some 
reason Mead never indicated the possibiity of such implications. 
It is my hope that this paper may in some measure indicate to the 


~ ministers of the liberal fellowship something of the importance of 


Mead’s contributions for religion. In the words of Kenneth Burke 


in his review of Mead in the New Republic of January 11, 1939 


“ in his remarks on attitudes as incipient acts, on modes of 


identification, on personality and abstraction, on the relations be- 
| tween the biological and the social, his writings seem to map out 
the field of discussion for forthcoming years.” 


Chronicle 
J. Bryan ALLIN 


One of Emerson’s critics said of him, “Theism in its straits 
might turn for aid in his direction, but it dreads the lifeboat more 
than the sinking ship.” In the April issue of the Hibbert Journal 
George H. Hartwig, Professor of English at Dana College, Nebras- 
ka, discusses “Emerson on Historical Christianity.’ In a brief 
survey he indicates, mainly by the use of quotations, some of the 
reasons why orthodoxy may mistrust the lifeboat Emerson offers 
and other reasons why orthodoxy is wrong in its mistrust. This 
quotation would seem to be Emerson’s generous offer to take others 
aboard: “There is no religion, no church, no sect, no year of his- 
tory, but has served men to rise by, to scale the walls of heaven, 
and enter into the banquet of the angels.” In the July issue of 
the same journal Rev. H. McLachlan, Principal of the Unitarian 
College, Manchester, discusses a man for whom orthodoxy’s scorn 
was great, so great that his very name was forgotten. The version 
of the New Testament which Daniel Mace produced in 1729, 
though it suggested many emendations now accepted by scholars, 
fell on stony ground. It was regarded as sacrilegious. The world 
took little note of Mace at the time, save for an occasional 
abusive reference. Two centuries elapsed before Principal Mc- 
Lachlan made this worthy tribute to him. 

In a volume prepared by the colleagues and students of Dean 
Emeritus Shirley Jackson Case of the University of Chicago, en- 
titled Environmental Factors in Christian History. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1939), there is an article by Professor Charles H. 
Lyttle of Meadville on “The Religion of Early Freemasonry.” 
Freemasonry is in the press a good deal nowadays and, though 


Professor Lyttle is in this essay interested primarily in the Deism 


of the eighteenth century Masons, I quote one sentence which in- 
dicates why Masonry is repugnant to dictators: “. . . the first 
three degrees of the Blue Lodge, with its primary teaching of per- 
sonal piety and probity, brotherly love and doctrinal tolerance, 
has never lost the character of a religion of humanity ‘in which 
all men agree’.” Another Meadville professor has been writing 
on an entirely different subject but one not unrelated to the 
totalitarian spirit. Professor James Luther Adams has a long 
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letter in the July issue of the Protestant Digest in reply to a com- 
munication from the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The Conference in a communication which it refused to have pub- 
lished accused the Digest of being too near the Menace in spirit 
and suggested that it was doing much to disrupt harmonious rela- 
tions between Protestants and Catholics. Had the Council been 
willing to present its case the reply, which is forthright and cour- 
ageous, would no doubt have been even more pointed. Mention 
should be made here also of an article on the church and politics 
in Kansas City by Harold P.Marley in the August issue of this 
magazine. The Protestant Digest is a magazine which merits the 
attention of all liberals. 

Just in case you missed some recent issues of the Christian Cen- 
tury I mention Dr. Dieffenbach’s and Professor Adams’ articles 
in the series “How My Mind Has Changed in This Decade,” along 
with “Christianity Confronts Fascism” by Hugh Stevenson Tigner, 
and “Voices from German Prisons” by Charles R. Joy. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz, a director of the A.U.A. and a member 
of the Germantown Unitarian Church, recently read a paper at 
Crozer Theological Seminary which is re-printed in the January 
issue of the Crozer Quarterly. The Germantown congregation 
“being unable to decide on a successor” to their former minister, 
have been having visiting ministers regularly. Enlightened by this 
experience, Mrs. Mertz has written on “The Listener in the Pew.” 
She compares the audience to the orders of classic columns. I was 
reminded of that ancient remark that so and so was a pillar in 
the church—he never moved. It may be because of my own in- 
adequacies, but I am always somewhat restive when I read an ex- 
tensive list of all the virtues desirable, even if not obtainable, in 
a clergyman. I cannot help thinking of what my minister could 
do to me if only he had half a chance, Ionic column though I be. 


Apart from some rather foggy writing, a not uncommon fault, 
“Liberalism Yesterday and Tomorrow” by Virgil Michel of St. 
John’s University in the July number of Ethics is almost unqual- 
- ifiedly good. I have space for only a brief report on his point of 
view. As laissez faire, atomistic liberalism grew up, it acquired 
- from various sources a philosophy which was not only hetero- 
geneous but also contradictory. Its avowed end was total freedom, 
~ but under the influence of Descartes’ false dichotomy between the 
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spiritual and the material, and of the Spencerian idea of evolution 
and progress as change from the simpler to the more complex, the 
more complex always being the better (to name only two ele- 
ments), it renounced its Christian inheritance and overthrew 
spiritual values and metaphysical cancepts. These were replaced 
by the doctrines of benign self-interest, of materialism, individual- 
ism, and rationalism, together with a denial of free will and of 
anything like a spiritual element in man. Liberalism is now 
faced with the problem of recovering a metaphysics and of defining 
the end of life in such a way that men may come to realize that 
freedom is not an end in itself but a means, though a means which 
is inescapably bound up with the end. Freedom in itself is not the 
ens realissimum, but only free men of good will can achieve the 
good life on any level. Where Professor Michel is disappointing, 
I think, is in his failure to discuss any of the practicable solutions 
that are being advanced. His comment on the President’s plan 
to enlarge the Supreme Court seems extraneous but his state- 
ment of the deepest problems is admirable. 


What happens when churches go about the serious business of 
trying to unite is dispassionately analyzed by Dr. C. J. Bleeker of 
Holland. He is the leader of a group of religious liberals who 
are still affiliated with the Dutch Reformed Church and a secre- 
tary of the I.A.R.F. In the Spring number of Christendom he 
writes on the question “Does Liberal Christianity Belong to the 
Una Sancta?” In spite of his heroic attempt to be disinterested, 
Dr. Bleeker makes it clear that world Christianity is far from a 
reality. The World Council felt that it must adopt a formula and _ 
though it adopted “the least encumbering formula available,” 
Dr. Bleeker doubts “whether the confession, ‘Jesus Christ our 
Lord as God and Saviour,’ brings a message which can attract 
and stimulate men today.” He deplores “‘the tendency to repeat 
the old venerable confessional words without giving them new. 
life, with the result that they stifle the spiritual atmosphere.” We 
need rather the courage to try to formulate our belief in Christ 
anew. At present liberals can only serve in the ante-rooms, they 
are not entirely welcome in the mansion. Therefore Dr. Bleeker 
doubts that the World Council represents Una Sancta. In its too — 
great haste to be about its Father’s business it failed to achieve true 
ecumenicity. 
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Book Review 
A LIVING RELIGION 


It has always been an extremely difficult thing to say what Universalists 
believe or what the Universalist Church stands for. Throughout this par- 
ticular denominational group, including the ministry as well as the laity, 
there have been all shades of opinion, theologically, from ultra-conservative 
to radical. In these Papers there is presented a Universalist point of view 
that has cohesion and definiteness. These men are all professors in the 
Tufts College School of Religion. One can have confidence that the young 
men training for the Universalist and Unitarian ministry are being wisely 
led into a sound and living religious faith. Here is no set and rigid structure 
of theology but here is consistent thought on the subject of religion inter- 
preted in terms of life. 

In the introduction Dean Skinner sets the keynote for the volume when 
he says, “The meaning of religion, more than the meaning of any other 
aspect of living, is to be found in concrete lives rather than in dictionaries.” 
“Tt follows,” he goes on, “that we must define religion in terms of per- 
sonality. Biography is its essence.” And so throughout the book, a small 
volume of seven chapters in 77 pages, every contributor subscribes to this 
point of view and writes with this emphasis in mind. 

In his chapter on “What Religion Means to Me,” Dean Skinner is in- 
terested in the unities and the universalities. “Central and imperative in the 
religious problem is the question, how is religion integrated into the rest 
of life?” “To me the possession of a universal point of view is the 
highest achievement of man... . As partial experience gives way to uni- 
versal experience we find man growing in wisdom, dignity and morality.” 

It is noteworthy that many of these men have come into the liberal order 
out of orthodox backgrounds. In several cases the story of that transition 
makes absorbing reading. Dr. Brotherston in “What Christianity Means 
to Me” tells of the rich and substantial spiritual values that came out 
of an early semi-Calvinistic training, concepts rounded out and matured 
by later experience. “Christianity, then, has meant to me the inestimable 
value of the individual, the social nature of man, and the kinship, ‘romantic’ 
if you will, of man with nature.” 

Dr. Ratcliff writes a clear-cut essay on “What the Church Means to Me.” 
“The church’s first service to me is to help me in choosing the areas in 
which I am to seek satisfactions.” “The church challenges me not to fall 
short of my complete self.” “The church seeks to help people live and 
work together in securing a better life”” “The church also means the op- 
portunity to trust the course of life.’ “The church can perform no greater 
service for me in the chaos of this generation than to keep burning in me 


the desire to secure justice for all, and to keep alive a determination to 


have a share in the emergence of a true freedom.” 


TUFTS PAPERS ON RELIGION. A Symposium. Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 1939. 77 pages. Paper, 50c. Cloth, 75c. 
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“The Bible,” says Dr. Wolfe, “is the most interesting book that ever 
has come to my attention.” There follows a suggestive discourse on the 
historical, the literary, and the religious approach to the Bible. The tenor of 
the chapter is suggested by this sentence, “In my personal life, it (the 
Bible) is an inexhaustible source of inspiration and spiritual refreshment.” 


“Worship,” says Professor Cole, “is the deepest in man yearning for 
the loftiest in the universe.” “Worship is a period when we regain our 
mental and spiritual balance, a breathing space amid the confusions and 
distractions of everyday life where we may get our bearings again.” And 
finally, with respect to the social challenge of our times, “Worship must 
nerve men’s hearts to do these things—to stand with those in the minority 
who glimpse the new world.” 

Dr. Auer writes of faith, “And if faith play a part, may not its function 
be this, that through faith men may learn to trust that the road on which 
they walk will continue to wind before them and will not suddenly come 
to some abrupt end?” There is scarcely any better definition of faith, says 
Dr. Auer, than that given to us by the author of The Epistle to the He- 
brews, “the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not yet 
seen.” Ina grander sense, says Dr. Auer, faith “means an intuition, based 
upon valid past experience, that this universe is not a chaos but a cosmos, 
that there are certain invariable laws which may be trusted to function 
uniformly in the future as they have in the past. This makes reasonable 
human behavior possible.” 

The book closes with a statement by Dr. McCollester on “What Im- 
mortality Means to Me.” Here again is no dogmatic pronouncement but a 
statement of affirmation based on a series of common and simple experiences 
of life. Dr. McCollester bids us not to dismiss too lightly the findings of 
psychical research. He also calls upon a host of the great spiritual lead- 
ers of history, Jesus, John, Plato, Buddha, Whittier. His text might be 
Emerson’s words, “All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator for all 
I have not seen.” “What does immortality mean to me?” propounds Dr. 


McCollester. And he answers, “Always this—continuance of life—an evolu- — 


tion of the latent forces whose occasional forecastings in individual and — 


social life are prophetic of new realities.” 
Tracy M. PuttMan. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Willett Clark and Company, publishers in Chicago, announce that on 
November 15 they will release a book by the Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


Associate Editor of The Journal of Liberal Religion, under the title Our 


Prodigal Son Culture. 


